could be achieved at Washington he would use the moral stimulus
thus generated to bring the United States into some form of League
of Nations, and arrange a favourable settlement of Allied debts.
Spender was satisfied that that was the President's aim, and he
was convinced that the speech in which Briand at Washington
waxed eloquent on the reasons why France could not disarm had
destroyed the first hope, and a strong hope, that the United States
might revoke the decision it took when it refused to enter the
League in 1919. It is a theme I have many times heard Spender
expound; he may have been right or wrong, but he believed him-
self very firmly to be right.

Foreign policy did not become an acutely contentious question
in Great Britain for some ten years or more after the Treaty of
Versailles was signed. In spite of the French occupation of the
Ruhr, and discussions and disputes about reparations, the general
international outlook was hopeful. The League of Nations was
doing useful work and gathering strength; the Treaties of Locarno,
followed by Germany's entry into the League and the harmonious
co-operation established between Sir Austen Chamberlain, M.
Briand and Dr. Stresemann, justified confidence that the differences
between Germany and her former enemies might be settled peace-
folly. There was, it is true, already a National Socialist party in
Germany, but the estimate of its importance then must not be
measured in the light of after events; it troubled no one outside
Germany in the later twenties. But in 1929 Stresemann died and
Chamberlain went out of office. Internal difficulties, threatening
external complications, increased in Germany; the economic and
financial crisis throughout the world became acute; in September
1931 Britain went off the gold standard, and in the same month
the first damaging blow at the League of Nations was struck with
the Japanese occupation of Mukden.

From that moment the international situation deteriorated dis-
astrously, and from that moment Spender found himself increasingly
at variance with his more idealistic Liberal friends; by the time of
Munich in 1938 the rift was wide enough to cause both him and
them much pain. No one could accuse Spender of lack of idealism,,
but he knew to what disasters pursuit of the ideal in disregard of the
practical could lead humanity. To those who demanded economic
sanctions against Japan he insisted that it was foolhardy to resort to
that form of pressure unless the League States were prepared to
fight, for Japan would almost certainly meet economic sanctions
with an attack on Hong Kong and Shanghai; that war with Japan